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thropy. It is written with knowledge and intelligence ; but it un- 
fortunately has a slightly patronizing tone, as of (say) a Bishop's 
wife lecturing the Curates. This is a hard saying, but it is well 
to say it because some people, especially those who should benefit 
most by this book, are liable to dislike its tone. It may be that I 
have been overcritical in noticing this point, but it is so important 
that careful and thoughtful books like the present should be prop- 
erly read and appreciated by all lovers of mankind, that a slight 
defect of this kind may greatly impair the general usefulness of 
the book, which must be most cordially recommended. 

C. P. Sanger. 
London. 



The Social Unrest. Studies in Labor and Socialist Move- 
ments. By John Graham Brooks. New York and London: 
Macmillan Company. 1903. Pp. 394. 

This is an altogether sane and timely contribution to the litera- 
ture of the social problem. The theme is one to which the author 
has devoted many years of careful and painstaking investigation, 
so that there is probably no other American so well equipped for 
the task which Mr. Brooks has here set for himself. His keen 
sympathy with the wage-earner is manifest on every page and 
yet he has, for the most part, preserved an entirely fair and ju- 
dicial attitude as well in the presentation of the facts as in the 
summing up of the evidence. Mr. Brooks' main thesis seems to be 
the contention that every failure of a strike ; every defeat of a la- 
bor organization only serves to swell the ranks of socialism. In 
a word it is here held that society must choose between the radi- 
cal program of the doctrinaire socialist and the more conservative 
program of the labor unions. 

Attention is also called to the marked change in the attitude 
of the employing class towards organized labor which the last 
few decades has brought about. In the not remote past employers 
insisted on dealing directly with the individual workman; later 
they were persuaded to treat with a committee of their own em- 
ployes ; under still further pressure they consented to hear a com- 
mittee of workmen of that particular trade, and finally we find 
them agreeing to treat with anyone representing their employes, 
as attorney in fact. 

This right of collective bargaining, though not universally rec- 
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ognized, has yet gained sufficient recognition to justify the belief 
that the precedent has been securely established. This brings us 
to the coming problem in the evolution of labor unions, Can they or 
should they be made legally responsible for their acts? Many 
labor leaders, fearing the adverse action of courts that are in close 
touch and sympathy with the employing class, are disposed to 
fight shy of all attempts to fix legal responsibility upon their or- 
ganizations. Some of their oldest and best friends, like Fred- 
erick Harrison in the Taft-vale case, believe that any such liability 
would mean the destruction of all combinations of labor. Mr. 
Brooks does not go so far as this ; he admits that incorporation or 
some form of legal responsibility will come in time but that it can- 
not be realized now or for some time to come, and this because of 
the fact that the labor leaders are opposed to it. The wisdom of 
this opposition on the part of the labor leaders may well be called 
into question. That it would increase some of the practical diffi- 
culties of such organizations is undoubtedly true, but it is just as 
true that it would aid them in other ways. However, that is a long 
chapter. What here interests us is Mr. Brooks' contention that 
the legal responsibility of the labor unions cannot be established 
either now or in the near future, because forsooth the labor leaders 
are opposed to it. 

First, as to the question of fact. Is it true that all labor leaders 
are opposed to legal responsibility? I think it would be difficult to 
establish this as a general proposition. Clarence S. Darrow and 
John Mitchell have recently declaimed in rather intemperate and 
ill-advised terms against incorporation, but the fact remains that 
some unions have already accepted incorporation, and in several 
instances this legal responsibility dates back a number of years. 
Under such circumstances it rests upon the opponents of incor- 
poration to show that this has worked injury to their organization. 
But after all, is this a question that will be settled by the labor 
leaders alone? The trust leaders have been just as bitterly op- 
posed to any control or restriction of their affairs by the govern- 
ment, and yet we have gone ahead and enacted legislation, which, 
if effective, will very seriously interfere with their conduct of 
what they are pleased to call their own private business, and the 
ground upon which this interference is based is their monopoly 
control of an industry. So too the monopoly control exercised by 
labor unions will be the ground upon which society will insist upon 
its right to exercise some legal control of these organizations ; and 
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this without any more regard for the wishes of the leaders of these 
organizations, than it has displayed for the wishes of trust mag- 
nates. 

Collective bargaining and collective responsibility cannot long 
be divorced. If labor leaders refuse to incorporate, then some 
other means will certainly be found for fixing legal responsibility 
upon the unions. Government by injunction calls forth the most 
vigorous protest from labor leaders. It is undoubtedly a device 
fraught with the gravest dangers to constitutional liberty, but is 
not recourse to it the natural and necessary result of their 
refusal to assume collective responsibility under incorporation? 
Again one does not need to be a prophet or the son of a prophet 
to see that this failure to assume collective responsibility is likely 
to result in a revival of those conspiracy laws that have long re- 
mained as dead letters upon the statute books. 

If labor leaders were always wise in their management of the 
affairs of their organizations, society would not be constrained to 
interfere; but have we any more reason to expect this unfailing 
wisdom on the part of labor leaders, than on the part of those in 
control of our trusts? The latter, in the early days of the coal 
strike, were given to declaring that the conduct of their mining in- 
terests was their own private business ; but he is a Bourbon of the 
Bourbons among them who now fails to recognize the untenable- 
ness of this position. In any event society at large has insisted 
upon its interest and right to interfere in this matter. It is strange, 
to say the least, that such capable and broad gauged men as Mr. 
Darrow and Mr. Mitchell should have been betrayed unto an 
equally untenable and arrogant attitude in regard to the affairs of 
their labor unions. One has declared and the other has approved 
the declaration that it is little short of impudence for anyone to 
suggest that labor unions should be incorporated. How they 
manage their affairs is their own private business and no one out- 
side of the organization has a right to interfere even by sugges- 
tion. And yet how they declaimed, and rightly, against this same 
arrogant atttitude on the part of the operators. So long as a man 
runs an isolated corner grocery, or the individual miner bargains 
for his wages, society is not apt to take much interest in the trans- 
action, and so allows each to think that the matter is his own pri- 
vate business. But when the corner grocery becomes part of a 
great trust and the miner avails himself of the monopoly control 
and advantage that comes from collective bargaining, society at 
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large begins to take notice and is apt to insist that it too has some 
interest in both transactions. 

It is long since it was written "pride goeth before a fall." Let 
the labor leaders persist in this opposition to incorporation on the 
ground that no one has any right to interfere in their affairs even 
by suggestion, and society will be compelled to find other devices 
by which to restrict and control these organizations — devices that 
may prove far more harmful to these organizations than incorpora- 
tion, and far more dangerous to the development of those demo- 
cratic ideals which it is the mission of trade unions to foster and 
develop. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the experience of the 
Belgian labor unions in the conduct of their large co-operative en- 
terprises has done much to disabuse their minds of doctrinaire 
socialism. The practical difficulties which they have encountered 
has led them to a saner and more temperate view of the whole 
problem of modern industrialism. , This indeed is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the time. For the sake of a like sobering 
influence upon some of our more radical labor leaders it is to be 
hoped that co-operative enterprises of considerable magnitude may 
be developed at an early date in this country. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Brooks has given us 
an admirable discussion of a pressing problem. It is a book that 
should be read by everyone desiring to keep in touch with the great 
industrial and social problem of the time. 

C. W. Macfarlane. 

Philadelphia. 



National Education. Essays towards a Constructive Policy. 
By Prof. H. E. Armstrong, H. W. Eve, Sir Joshua Fitch, Prof. 
W. A. Hewins, John C. Medd, T. A. Organ, A. D. Provand, 
Rev. Bl Reynolds, Francis Stoves, and the Editor, Laurie Mag- 
nus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London: John Mur- 
ray, 1902. 

This book is mainly a plea for a directly utilitarian aim in edu- 
cation, and for further state organization of the means of educa- 
tion. 

The Editor maintains that there is a growing consciousness of 
the need for some sort of education which shall be the same for 
all classes and which shall obliterate the distinction between pri- 



